Our  Abraham  Lincoln 


Memorial  Sermon  Preached  February  16,  1919,  at  the  Pacific  Branch, 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  by  Chaplain  iS-ev.  Dr.  M.  S.  Kaufman. 


TEXT:     Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of  God.    James  II.  23. 
Scripture  Lesson:  Romans  XIII.  1-7. 


Like  leaves  of  the  forest  generations 
of  men  have  come  and  gone.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  slumber  in  nameless 
graves.  Sceptered  monarch  and  fet- 
tered serf  share  the  same  fate.  Today 
they  are  only  dust.  Their  names  are 
forgotten;  their  memory  has  perished. 

From  the  deluge  of  oblivion  which 
overspreads  every  land  and  rushes  on 
through  the  ages,  only  a  few  favored 
souls  find  refuge  in  the  ark  of  earthly 
immortality.  Among  these  few  towers 
the  commanding  form  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  friend  of  God.  No  other  is 
more  lofty  than  he;  hot  one  more 
radiant  with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  symmetrical  character.  Shakes- 
peare's classic  tribute  to  Julius  Caesar 
fits  our  American  hero  still  more 
perfectly: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might 

stand  up 
And   say  to   all  the  world,   THIS   IS 

A  MAN." 

Fractional  men  are  numerous;  unit 
or  whole  men  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
If  any  son  of  Adam  ever  attained 
unto  full-orbed  manhood,  surely  Lin- 
coln did.  It  was  the  completeness  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  equipment  that  qualified  him 
so  thoroughly  for  every  exigency  of 
his  eventful  career,  however  gigantic 
in  its  proportions  or  intricate  in  its 
perplexities.  How  delighted  must  have 
been  the  Creator,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
when  one  such  actual  man  stood 
among  his  fellows,  so  closely  approxi- 
mating God's  own  ideal  of  genuine 
manliness .' 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Lincoln  was 
born  great — that  is,  that  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  the  qualities  just 
suited  to  his  providential  mission  to 
humanity.  He  came  into  the  world 
possessing  all  the  germinal  forms  of 
true  greatness,  so  adapted  the  one  to 
the  other,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  develop  and  nurture  each  form  up 
to  its  normal  maturity  and  give  to  each 
its  right  training.  This  was  no  easy 
task.    It  was  herculean.    It  was  moun- 


tainous. But  among  these  inherited, 
embryonic  powers  lodged  within  him 
were  an  insatiable  ambition  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  and  the  uncon- 
querable determination  to  do  it  what- 
ever it  might  cost.  Such  were  his 
native  forces  that  they  need  for 
their  bringing  out  and  up  into  fullest 
development  just  such  a  crude,  rude, 
rough,  antagonizing  environment  as 
that  which  nearly  always  fell  to  his 
lot.  Wealth,  luxury,  ease,  even  college 
culture,  might  have  undermined  him, 
and  robbed  him  of  that  sublime  sim- 
plicity, that  sincerity  of  soul  which 
was  his  chief  charm  and  so  rare  among 
the  sons  of  men.  Go  a  little  further 
and  we  discover  the  deepest  secret  of 
his  collossal  greatness.  He  was  a  truly 
humble  man  in  the  innermost  depths 
of  his  personality.  In  early  childhood, 
from  a  gifted,  pious,  sweet-spirited. 
Christian  mother,  he  learned  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  all  lessons; — that  of 
unwavering  reliance  upon  a  Supreme 
Power.  With  a  growing  confidence  in 
himself  and  an  undeviating  confidence 
in  Him  whose  hand  sways  the  sceptre 
of  the  universe,  he  faced  his  future, 
fought  his  life  battles  and  triumphed 
gloriously. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  the  product  of 
heredity;  nor  of  environment.  And 
now  with  sincerest  reverence  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  God  does  not  ask  all  the  credit  of 
this  man's  peerless  life.  But  this  man, 
wisely  utilizing  heredity,  heroically 
mastering  environment  and  most  faith- 
fully cooperating  with  God,  achieved 
his  own  ilustrious,  luminous,  imperish- 
able character.  Royal  manhood  is 
never  a  product.  It  is  always  a  per- 
sonal achievement.  This  fact  is  the 
ethical  ground  of  merit  and  demerit. 
This  fact  renders  it  right  and  becom- 
ing in  us  to  honor  those  who  "serve 
with  lofty  gifts  the  lowly  needs  of  the 
poor  race  for  which  the  God-man  died 
and  do  it  all  for  love."  Such  an  one 
was  our  majestic  Lincoln  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  our  bestowing  upon 
him  greater  honor  than  he  deserves. 

Estimated     by     all     the     recognized 
standards    of    manly    worth,    he    com- 


pares  favorably  with  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race.  By  dint  of 
perseverance  and  unflagging  applica- 
tion, by  rigid  self-denial  and  wisest 
choices,  by  spurning  the  vices  of  his 
day  and  weaving  into  his  own  life  its 
truest  virtues,  he  mounted  step  by  step 
up  the  slopes  to  the  very  summit  of 
highest  manhood.  And  at  last,  after 
winning  the  unsullied  honors  legiti- 
mately belonging  to  his  own  splendid 
achievements,  he  was  providentially 
permitted,  in  addition,  to  wear  the 
martyr's  crown. 

Estimate  him  by  what  he  said:  esti- 
mate him  by  what  he  did:  estimate 
him  by  what  he  ^oas  and  by  what  he 
is;  then  tell  me  where  in  all  the  annals 
of  earth  can  be  found  another  who  pos- 
sessed more  richly  than  Our  Abraham 
Lincoln,  all  the  essentials  of  true 
greatness. 

1.  Estimate  him  by  what  he  said. 
Both  by  tongue  and  pen  he  uttered 
sentiments  and  enunciated  principles 
more  enduring  than  the  everlasting 
hills  and  more  beautiful  than  the  light. 
These  pure  principles  and  glowing 
sentiments  he  learned  from  the  Su- 
preme Teacher;  for  the  Bible  was  the 
one  Book  above  all  others  with  which 
he  was  most  familiar.  Before  he  could 
read  it  for  himself,  his  devoted  mother 
told  him  its  elevating  and  stirring 
stories.  Thereafter  to  the  close  of  his 
pilgrimage  here  it  was  the  trusted 
chart  by  which  he  sailed  the  boisterous 
billows  of  that  broad  sea  which  rolled 
between  him  and  his  desired  haven  of 
rest.  His  literary  style  was  formed 
largely  by  his  patient  study  of  this  di- 
vine Book.  "Without  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  Latin, — without  scholarship 
in  its  technical  sense — without  know- 
ing the  rules  of  rhetoric — he  wrote 
some  of  the  noblest  passages  within 
the  whole  realm  of  English  prose.  It 
was  his  genius  for  expressing  himself 
that  enabled  him  to  grasp  intuitively 
the  fundamental  rules  of  effective 
speech.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  in- 
tensely interesting  story  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
Gulliver's  amazement  at  Lincoln's  won- 
derful oratorical  powers?  The  next 
day  after  his  great  speech  in  Norwich 
Dr.  Gulliver  met  Mr.  Lincoln  and  told 
him  he  regarded  it  the  most  remark- 
able speech  he  had  ever  heard.  "Are 
you  sincere  in  what  you  say?"  inquired 
Mr.  Lincoln.  "I  mean  every  word  of 
it",  replied  the  minister.  "Indeed, 
Sir,"  he  continued,  "I  learned  more  of 
the  art  of  public  speaking  last  even- 
ing than  I  could  from  a  whole  course 
of  lectures  on  rhetoric."  What  sur- 
prised this  uncouth  Western  orator 
still  more  was  the  attitude  toward 
him,  of  the  Yale  professor  of  rhetoric, 
who  was  so  captivated  by  Lincoln's 
oratory  that  he  took  notes  on  his  ad- 
dress and  the  next  day  made  them  the 
basis  of  a  lecture  to  his  class,  then  fol- 
lowed him  to  Meridan  the  next  day 
and  heard  him  again  for  the  same 
purpose. 


At  Gettysburg,  Edward  Everett — 
once  President  of  Harvard  University, 
delivered  his  masterly  oration,  bearing 
all  the  merits  of  a  scholarly,  finished, 
eloquent  discourse.  He  was  about  two 
hours  delivering  it.  The  crowd 
cheered  its  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  polished  periods.  When  the  cheer- 
ing ceased,  then  Lincoln  pulled  him- 
self together  and  arose  half  timidly 
as  if  dreading  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  such  a  renowned  orator.  His 
brief  address  had  been  written  on  some 
bits  of  brown  wrapping  paper  as  he 
came,  by  train  from  Washington.  It 
occupied  just  a  few  minutes  in  its  de- 
livery. It  fills  less  than  one  printed 
page.  But  in  his  twenty-eight  lines  he 
said  more  that  lives  than  did  Everett 
in  his  fifty-four  pages.  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress is  a  classic  in  both  diction  and 
thought;  valued  for  the  perfection  of 
its  literary  style  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known.  But  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Carl  Schurz,  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural  Address  far  excels  the  one 
at  Gettysburg.  He  claims  it  was  far 
more  characteristic.  In  it  Lincoln 
poured  out  the  whole  devotion  and  ten- 
derness of  his  great  soul.  Hear  its 
closing  words: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  j^ears  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said, — 'The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether.'  With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan;  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

Well  has  it  been  said:  "This  was  like 
a  sacred  poem."  No  other  American 
President  had  ever  spoken  words  like 
these  to  the  American  people.  Amer- 
ica never  had  a  President  before  who 
found  such  words  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart.  Wiser  utterances  than  those 
which  fell  frequently  from  the  lips  of 
Lincoln  have  never  been  heard.  They 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of 
His  teachings  who  spake  with  supreme 
authority. 

2.  Next  estimate  Lincoln  by  what 
he  did.  Not  only  could  he  express  his 
superb  personality  in  forceful  speech 
and  faultless  literature,  but  in  deeds 
that  told  mightily  upon  the  circles  in 
which  he  moved, — upon  the  character 
of  our  nation,  and  ultimately  upon  the 
destinies   of   mankind.      That   he   held 


within  him  conquering  forces  came  to 
light  when  lie  was  yet,  as  described  by 
an  old  gentleman,  a  mere  spindle  of  a 
boy.  It  was  the  custom  for  boys  in  the 
new  neighborhood  where  his  father 
had  recently  moved  to  carry  corn  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground.  While  waiting 
their  turn,  they  passed  the  time  with 
frolics  and  fights.  Abe  was  always 
peaceably  inclined.  But  being  reticent, 
shy,  awkward-appearing  and  coarsely 
dressed,  he  soon  became  the  butt  of 
their  jokes.  One  day  he  v/as  attacked 
by  a  larger  boy  with  others  at  his  back. 
But  they  got  more  than  they  had 
reckoned  on.  Abe  soundly  thrashed 
the  first,  second  and  third  boy  in  quick 
succession;  then  placing  himself 
against  a  tree  he  defied  the  whole 
crowd  and  taunted  them  with  their 
cowardice.  This  was  among  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  battles  with  oppos- 
ing powers,  which  culminated  in  his 
conquering  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
rebellions  in  all  the  entire  history  of 
Civil  Wars.  From  boyhood  to  the  day 
of  his  final  triumph  he  was  an  over- 
comer  of  huge  obstacles.  These  con- 
fronted him  and  disputed  stubbornly 
every  inch  of  advance  he  gained.  How 
grandly  he  tugged,  and  toiled  and 
struggled  up  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity. His  long  arms,  and  big  hands 
and  wiry  limbs  and  Samsonian 
strength  and  plucky  grit  made  him  in 
his  early  manhood  a  champion  wrest- 
ler. In  nearly  all  contests  of  physical 
endurance  and  strength  he  was  victor. 
And  in  the  higher  arena  of  intellectual 
and  political  and  legal  encounters  he 
usually  proved  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  every  competitor.  In  a 
series  of  remarkable  debates  with  the 
'boasted  defender  of  slavery  he  won  the 
popular  verdict  not  simply  in  his  own 
favor,  but  in  favor  of  civic  and  moral 
principles  which  were  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  reputation.  It  was  what 
Lincoln  did  to  expose  the  fallacies  of 
pro-slavery  politicians,  and  to  saturate 
the  American  mind  with  correct  views 
of  ethics  and  government  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  prepared  the  North 
for  its  critical  and  perilous  task  of 
saving  the  Union.  What  a  signal  vic- 
tory did  he  win,  when,  by  the  trans- 
parency of  his  life  and  the  convincing 
logic  of  his  words  he  so  captivated  the 
new  party  of  principle  and  progress, 
that  they  made  him  its  trusted  leader. 
He  led  so  wisely  and  well  that  even 
many  opponents  fell  into  line  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  victory  at  the  polls  and 
on  the  battle  field.  What  language  can 
adequately  portray  all  that  he  endured 
and  all  that  he  accomplished  during 
the  four  dark  and  dreadful  years  of 
bloody  war!  He  was  maligned  and  rid- 
iculed— caricatured  and  lampooned  by 
a  hostile  press  both  North  and  South- 
assaulted  fiercely  by  foes  and  assailed 
by  alleged  friends — discredited  and  dis- 
counted even  by  members  of  his  own 
Cabinet  and  obstructed  by  Congress. 
Early    in    that    terrific    struggle,    with 


foreign  nations  eager  to  find  pretext 
for  giving  recognition  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, with  our  armies  meeting  disas- 
trous defeat  and  Union  generals  jeal- 
ously hindering  one  another — it  was  all 
black  night  about  us — desolation  be- 
hind and  weird  terror  before,  bravest 
cheeks  paled  and  stoutest  hearts 
quailed — and  everything  seemed  to  be 
giving  way  to  the  raging  storm  of  re- 
bellion. But  there  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  stood  that  calm,  patient  man,  firm 
as  a  rock,  always  ready  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  Under  God's 
guidance,  backed  by  his  millions  of 
loyal  patriots,  Lincoln — Our  Lincoln — 
SAVED  THE  Union.  Think  of  the  stu- 
pendous burdens  he  carried — the  keen 
sorrows  he  bore,  the  hard  problems  he 
solved,  the  triumphs  he  won!  All 
these  reveal  a  superior  soul,  one  of 
God's  own  chosen  agents  to  help  Him 
execute  His  far  reaching  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  What  Lin- 
coln did  ranks  him  Avith  the  first  few 
largest,  strongest,  choicest  men  who 
have  ever  reflected  credit  upon  our  hu- 
man race.     Again 

3.  Estimate  him  by  what  he  %oas. 
After  all  it  is  this  that  counts.  It  Is 
the  man  behind  the  gun  that  does  the 
execution.  So  it  is  he  man  back  of  the 
deed,  the  man  in  the  speech  that  gives 
force  and  accomplishes  results.  So  it 
was  Lincoln  the  man  who  ever  towered 
in  luminous  grandeur  above  all  that 
he  said — above  all  that  he  did.  While 
some  elements  of  his  manhood  were 
more  conspicuous  than  others,  yet  his 
distinction,  his  glory  lay  in  the  variety 
and  richness  of  all  his  faculties  and 
qualities,  so  perfectly  balanced  and  so 
finely  adjusted  to  one  another  as  to 
constitute  a  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness of  character  very  seldom  attained. 

Lincoln  realized  Plato's  ideal  condi- 
tions of  success — having  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  It  was  the  evi- 
dent soundness  of  the  man-soundness 
of  moral  motive — soundness  as  a 
thinker — soundness  of  his  purposes — 
that  explains  much  of  his  influence. 
Also  within  his  nature  as  a  part  of  his 
original  endowment,  was  a  deep  v^ein 
of  poetry.  This  innate  idealism  fur- 
nished him  with  some  of  the  true  mys- 
tic's power  to  apprehend  truth  intui- 
tively v/ithout  struggling  toward  it  by 
tedious,  logical  processes.  It  also, 
doubtless  had  something  to  do  with 
that  strain  of  sadness  which  often 
gave  peculiar  pathos  to  his  utterances. 
But  deepest  within  his  big  personality 
was  his  inherited  temperament — that 
temperament  which  was  such  a  large 
factor  of  his  genius.  Yes,  we  must 
credit  him  with  being  a  real  genius. 
He  was  born  close  to  the  heart  of 
nature  but  his  own  soul  found  fullest, 
keenest  interest  in  living  men  and 
v/omen.  He  was  the  representative 
American,  embodying  within  himself 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  as  no  other  has  ever  done. 


Was  he  an  educated  man?  Yes,  if 
education  is  the  drawing  out — develop- 
ing all  of  one's  native  powers  and 
training  them  to  their  highest  effi- 
ciency. If  this  is  the  correct  view  of 
education,  then  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
liest  educated  men  this  world  has  ever 
known.  He  had  all  his  resources  well 
in  hand — always  ready  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  his  imperial  will.  This  is  edu- 
cation in  its  truest  sense. 

Was  he  a  Christian  man?    Emphati- 
cally Yes.    A  life  long  student  of  God's 
Book,   he   believed   profoundly   in   the 
Almighty  —  believed     in     prayer  —  be- 
lieved in  divine  guidance — in  an  over- 
ruling Providence.     Once  he  said:     "I 
know  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  hates 
slavery.      I    am   nothing   but   truth    is 
everything.     I  know  that  I   am  right 
because   I  know  that  liberty  is  right, 
for    Christ    teaches    it,    and    Christ    is 
God."    Again  his  childlike  trust  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  declaration:  "I  am  sat- 
isfied  that  when  the  Almighty  wants 
me    to    do    or  not   to    do   a   particular 
thing.   He   finds   a  way   of  letting   me 
know  it."    Again:  "Whatever  shall  ap- 
pear  to   be    God's   will,   I   will   do   it." 
Once   more   he   affirmed:    "God   is  my 
witness  that  it  is  my  constant  anxiety 
and  prayer  that  both  myself  and  this 
nation    shall   be   on   the   Lord's    side." 
If  it  is  Christlike  to  be  gentle  and  kind, 
compassionate  and  tender  toward  the 
weak  and  down-trodden,  to  be  willing 
to    die   for   man, — then   Our   Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  Christlike.     If  it  is  God- 
like to  be  good,  to  be  true,  to  be  wise, 
to  be  just,  to  be  loving  and  forgiving 
toward    all   mankind,    then    our   Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  Godlike.     The  purity 
of  his   heart  imparted  to  him  almost 
prophetic    clearness    of   vision.      Cour- 
age to  do  the  right,  at  all  hazards,  gave 
power  to  see  the  right.     His  honesty 
was   proverbial,   woven   into    the   very 
warp  and  woof  of  his  being.     When  a 
young  man,  clerk  in  a  store,  he  walked 
six   miles   to   return   six   cents   and   a 
quarter  which  he  had  kept  by  mistake. 
The     lawyers     called     him    perversely 
honest  because  he  would  never  take  a 
client  unless  satisfied  of  his  innocence 
or  the  merit  of  his  case.     He  was  not 
shrewd   enough   to   make   money   fast. 
He  found  making  a  living  usually  very 
difficult.      But    right    grandly    did    he 
make  life  that  was  well  worth  living. 

Stephen    A.    Douglas — Lincoln's    an- 
tagonist    for    twenty-five     years — was 


aptly  called  the  Little  Giant.  One  of 
the  prettiest  things  he  ever  did  was  to 
hold  Mr.  Lincoln's  hat  when  Lincoln 
was  making  his  first  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, as  President.  Douglas  was  a  lit- 
tle giant.  But  Lincoln  was  a  giant, — 
a  GIANT.  He  was  a  master — master 
of  men,  master  of  assemblies,  master 
of  circumstances,  master  of  political 
parties,  master  of  government,  master 
of   destiny,    master — master — master! 

Finally  and  briefly — Estimate  him 
by  what  he  is  today — the  idol  of  Amer- 
ica— the  admiration  of  the  world.  Is 
it  too  much  to  claim  that  he  is,  near 
this  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  the  best  loved,  most  highly 
honored  man  who  has  ever  lived?  He 
is  yet  the  poor  man's  friend — the 
statesman's  model — the  ruler's  ideal. 
He  is  the  inspiration  of  every  Ameri- 
can boy  who  aspires  after  the  wisest 
investment  of  his  life.  A  grammar 
school  boy  sat  one  day  gazing  intently 
at  a  portrait  of  Lincoln.  After  drink- 
ing in  all  that  he  could  of  that  expres- 
sive face  he  was  heard  to  exclaim:  "I 
want  to  be  like  him."  Mothers  teach 
their  children  to  lisp  his  name  with 
reverence,  and  fathers  point  their  sons 
to  him  as  the  worthiest  example  of 
conduct.  He  is  the  liberator  of  black 
slaves  and  'the  savior  of  white  people 
from  the  ruinous  crime  of  perpetuat- 
ing slavery.  Notwithstanding  nearly 
fifty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
coronation,  we  are  yet  too  near  him  to 
take  the  full  measure  of  his  colossal 
stature.  Only  the  future  can  reach  up 
fittingly  to  lay  the  laurel  upon  that 
lofty  brow.  Wherever  there  is  a 
wrong  cause  that  demands  resistance 
or  a  righteous  cause  that  needs  assist- 
ance there  is  the  name  and  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln  to  cheer  on  the  brave  and 
the  true.  He  is  still  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  column  in  the  van  of  hu- 
man progress.  Toilers  for  truth  and 
freedom  should  ever  be  heroic  and  op- 
timistic   who    follow    such    a    leader. 

Though  it  may  be 
Weary  watching  wave  by  wave 

Yet  the  tide  heaves  onward. 
We  climb  like  corals  grave  by  grave, 

But  pave  a  path  that's  sunward. 
We're  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow — 
And  where  the  vanguard  camps  today 

The  rear  shall  rest  tomorrow. 
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